SYSTEM 


It TOOK 2,000 yEaRs FOR 
someone to make Chess BETTER. 


“Battle Chess is the next step beyond all existing chess programs.” 
- Video Games & Computer Entertainment 


The most challenging game on earth comes to life in Battle 
Chess. An entire medieval world at war is reflected on the 


checkered field. 


Everyone who’s ever had a knight take a pawn has seen that 
capture as more than one piece replacing another on the board. 
In players’ minds, the bold knight, resplendent in his armor of 
silver or ebon, sallies forth and slays the foul footsoldier. Combat, 
mortal combat, is the heart and soul of chess, but this aspect of it 
can only live in the mind’s eye ... until now! 


Lots of computer chess games capture the basics of chess. Only 
Battle Chess brings chess to life by combining a magnificent 
chess logic system with colorful, humorous, and dramatic three- 
dimensional animations. 


“Battle Chess must rank as the most entertaining chess game 
around, and the funmest.” - The Games Machine 


e Advanced, state-of-the-art 3D animation 
and digitized sound effects 


Over 4 megabytes of animation 


Winner of the Best Graphics Achievement 
In A Non-Graphics Product award from the 
Software Publishers Association 


Play against the computer or your friends, or let the 
computer play against itself 


Modem capability for long distance games 
(not available on the C-64) 


10 levels of play challenge even the most 
sophisticated player 


Opening library of 30,000 moves (not ale 
_ on the Apple or C- 64) 


¢ A wonderful way to teach children to play chess 


“Every chess player will want a copy of this program. 
Highly recommended.” Computer Gaming World 


Interplay Productions, Inc. 
3710S. Susan, Suite 100 ¢ Santa Ana, CA 92704 © (714) 549-2411 


© 1988-90 Interplay Productions. Package illustration by Kevin Davidson. Battle Chess 
isa registered trademark of Interplay Productions, Inc. All rights reserved. Amiga is a 
trademark of Commodore Business Machines. Apple is a registered trademark of 

Apple Computer, Inc.. 


The stunning 3-dimensional view brings a life and 
realism to the game never before seen in a 
computer chess program. (Amiga/VGA screen) 


Knight vs. knight never looked so exciting. 
Each piece has its own unique method of 
attacking different foes. (Amiga/VGA screen) 


The 2-dimensional board view provides clarity 
of vision and ease of play. (Amiga/VGA screen) 


3-D Macintosh screen. 
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BATTLE CHESS Reference Card for the Macintosh 


Getting Started 

Battle Chess requires at least a 
Macintosh Plus with 1 megabyte of 
memory. More memory is preferred. 
If your Mac has less then 2 
megabytes of memory, you may have 
to conserve memory before running 
Battle Chess: 
@ Run without Multifinder 
@ Turn off the disk cache (in the 

General Control Panel) | 

®@ Remove your INITs and cdevs that 

take up memory 

Before you begin, make a backup 
copy of the Battle Chess diskettes. 
The diskettes are not copy-protected 
and can be copied using the Finder. 
If you do not know how to use the 
Finder to copy diskettes, please refer 
to your Macintosh reference 
manuals. Always play using your 
backup diskettes, not the originals. 
We recommend you copy Battle 
Chess to your hard disk for faster 
performance. 


Installing Battle Chess 

on your hard disk 

1. From the Finder, make a new 
folder on the hard disk with the 
"New Folder" menu option. Name it 
"Battle Chess". | 

2. Copy all files from your Battle 
Chess disks into the new folder. 


Loading Instructions | 
For Hard Disk 
Turn on your hard disk and Macin- 


tosh. When the System finishes load- 
ing, open the folder that contains 


- Battle Chess, and double-click on the 


Battle Chess icon. 


Loading Instructions 
For Floppy Disks 

Turn on your Macintosh and insert 
your System disk in a disk drive. 
When the System finishes loading, 


— eject the System disk and insert Bat- 


tle Chess disk #1. Double-click on 
the Battle Chess icon. You will be 
asked several times to switch disks 
while loading the game; if you have 
more than one disk drive, you can in- 
sert the requested disks into your 
second or third disk drives. 


Copy Protection 

The first time you play Battle 
Chess, you will have to answer a_ 
question about one of the chess 


| moves printed in the back of the 


manual. Here’s how: 

1. You will be given a game number, 
player’s names, move number and 
color moving. 

2. Refer to pages 26 to 34 in the Bat- 
tle Chess manual. These pages are 
the location of the twenty chess 
games used for copy protection. 

3. Find the page with the proper 


/ game using the game number and 
_ the player’s names. 


4. Under that game title, you will 


- find a list of chess moves. Find the 


move asked by the dialog window. 
Look under the White or Black 
column depending on what color the 
dialog is asking for. 

5. Enter the chess move exactly a as 
you see it in the manual. Example: 
Game (3) Spassky--Ghitescu, Bever- 


_ wijk 1967, Move #24 White. Refer- 


ring to page 27, you would type 
"NxP/N4!" (without the quotes) and 


press return. Capitalization does not 
matter, but all punctuation does. 


Movement 

To move your chess pieces, use the 
mouse to select a piece by clicking 
once on that piece’s square -- NOT 
on the piece itself. Let go of the 
mouse button and move the arrow 
pointer to the square you want to 
move to. The square will flash if it is 
a legal move. Click again in that 
square to move there. 

If you change your mind and 
decide to move a different chess 
piece, click again in the piece’s 
square to un-select it and start over. — 


Battle Chess Menus 


Apple menu 

About Battle Chess: Shows credits, 
version number and any additional 
information. 


File menu 

New Game: This option lets you 
start anew game at any time. 

Save Game: Saves a game in 
progress. This option will open a 
standard save file window. You can 
name the games whatever you wish. 

Open Game: To resume a game you 
_ previously saved at a earlier date, 
use this option. You can open a 


game by double-clicking on its name 


when it appears in the standard 
open file window. | 

Setup Board: This option lets you 
modify games for testing strategies _ 
or for playing classic chess problems. 
~ Setup uses the 2D board with addi- 
tional chess pieces arranged vertical- 
ly on each side of the board. To 
move pieces around on the board or 
to add a new piece, click on the piece 


you want to move, let go of the 
mouse button, then move the piece 
where you want it to go and click the 
mouse button again. Jo remove a 
piece from the board, click on it, 
move it off the side of the board, and 
click again to drop it. Three menu 
options are available while in Setup: 
Clear Board: Removes all pieces 
from the board. 
Restore Board: Returns the 
board to the previous setup. 
Done: Ends the Setup Board ses- 
sion and returns to regular play. 
Quit: When you are finished with 
Battle Chess, select this option. 


Edit menu 

Undo: See Take Back, below. 

Cut, Copy, Paste, Clear: These op- 
tions are present in case any desk ac- 
cessories have to use them. Battle 
Chess does not use any of these op- 
tions. 


Move menu 

Force Move: This will cause the 
Mac to stop thinking and take its 
best move so far when you are play- 
ing the Mac. This is used when the 
cursor is a thinking Mac and you 
don’t want to wait for it to finish its 
turn. — 

Take Back: If you make a mistake, 
use this option to rewind one move. 
You can Take Back up to 60 moves. 

Replay: If you decide that you 
liked a series of moves that you just 
Took Back, then use this option to 
undo the series of Take Backs. You 
can Replay as many moves as you 
have Taken Back. 

Suggest Move: This option asks 
Battle Chess for a hint. Battle Chess 
will flash two squares, one for the 
piece to move and the other for the 


destination. Be warned that Battle 
Chess suggests the move if would 
make if playing at Level 1 and it may 
not be the best move possible for 
your strategy. 


Settings menu 
Sound Off/Sound On: Selecting 


this option will turn the sound on or ~ 


off. You can also use the Control 
Panel to turn the volume down. 

2D Board/3D Board: This option is 
used to switch between the two 
boards, a 2D board with flat pieces 
and no animation, or the 3D board 
where the pieces move and fight 
with animation. 

Human, Mac, Modem White: You 
can select only one of these options 
at atime. The selected option tells 
the computer who pays the White 
pieces. 

Human, Mac, Modem Black: You 
can select only one of these options 
at atime. The selected option tells 
the computer who plays the Black 
pieces. To watch Battle Chess play it- 


self, set the both colors to "Mac". To 


play against a friend using the same 
Mac, set both colors to "Human". To 
play a friend at another computer, 
see Modem play (below). 


Level menu 


Only one of these options may be 2 


selected at a time: 

- Novice: When selected, the Mac is 
~ atits easiest to beat. Novice mode 
will take the shortest amount of time 
to think and will occasionally make 
some critical mistakes. — 

Levels 1 to 9: The higher the level, 
the more time the Mac will take to 
think. More time means that Battle 
Chess will find a better move and 


will correspondingly play a better 
game. 

Set Time: If you wish, you can set 
the maximum time Battle Chess takes 
to think using this option. You can 
set the time from 1 minute to 10,000 
minutes. Battle Chess will move — 
before this time limit is up. 


Modem menu 


These options are used when play- 
ing over the modem; see the next 


- page. 


Pawn Promotion 

When a pawn reaches the eighth 
rank, a window will appear in the 
middle of the screen. Click on one of 
the pieces in this window to promote 
your pawn. 3 


Castling 


If it is legal to do so (as discussed in 
the manual on page 9-10), you may 
castle by moving your King two 
spaces to his destination square. The 
rook will know what to do on its 
own. 


En Passant 

To perform this uncommon move 
(as discussed in the manual on page 
7-8), move your pawn to the square 
directly behind the enemy pawn. 


The pawns will know what to do 


after that. 


Check 3 


When your King is in check, the 
cursor will change to a "check" icon. 
It will change back to normal when 
the King escapes check. 


Checkmate 

When the King is in check and can- 
not escape, checkmate occurs, as dis- 
cussed on pages 11-12 of the manual. 


When this happens, the piece that 
forced the King into checkmate will 
automatically move and capture the 
king. 


. Modem Play 


You can play Battle Chess against a 
distant opponent if each of you has a 
Hayes-compatible modem. You can 
even play against a computer that 
isn’t a Macintosh, as long as the © 
other computer is running Battle 

Chess. If your modem is connected 
~ to the Mac’s modem port, as shown 
in your modem manual, follow these 
steps: 

1. Arrange with your opponent 
who will play Black, who will play - 
White, who will call and who will 
receive. Then, both of you should 
run Battle Chess. Use the "Modem 
plays White" or "Modem plays Black" 
menu option to set your opponent's 
color. Hang up the phone on both 
ends before continuing. 

2. One player must set his modem 
to answer the phone by picking the 
"Set Auto-Answer" option from the 
"Modem" menu. 

3. The other player must call the _ 
player whose modem is set to "Auto- 
Answer". To do this, pick the "Dial 
Number" option from the Modem 
menu, then type in the phone num- 
ber you want to dial and click "OK". 
If all goes well, the Mac will pick up 
the phone, dial the number, and con- 
nect with the answering computer. 

At this point you can start your 
chess game. When you move a piece, 
the same piece will move on the com- 
- puter on the other end. Note that 
after the two players are connected, 


the menu options New Game, Setup | 


Board and Open Game will send an 
entire new chess board to both sides, 


discarding the current game. The 
menu options Take Back and Replay 
are disabled. 

When you set one player to Modem 
you can send text to your opponent 
by typing Command-T or choosing 
the Talk... option from the Modem — 
menu and typing the text you want 
to send. When you press return, Bat- 
tle Chess sends that text. When you 
receive text from your opponent, it 
will appear in a window in the mid- 
dle of the screen. Pressing return 
clears this window. 

When you are finished playing, 
you can break the connection and 
hang up the phone by choosing the 
"Hang Up" option from the "Modem" 


| menu. 


Playing over a serial cable 

If both computers are at the same 
location, you can set up a direct con- 
nection between the two computers 
by plugging an Imagewriter printer 
cable or null-modem cable into the 
modem port of each computer. In 
this case, each player must pick 
"Modem plays White" or "Modem 
plays Black". You can then start play- 
ing immediately without having to 
use the Modem menu. 


Credits 
Mac Conversion/Programming 
_ by Franklin Waung of C & F As- 


- sociates 


Artwork by Scott Bieser, Bryon 
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Sound Effects by Scott LaRocca 
Testing by Chris Taylor and 

Jacob R. Buchert III 

- Produced by Troy P Worrell 
Special Thanks to Bill "Weez- 
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Welcome to Battle Chess from Interplay Productions. 
You may have heard of some of our other products, such 
as Wasteland, Tass Times in Tonetown, and The Bard’s 
Tale series, all of which were published by other companies. 
Battle Chess and Neuromancer are our very first games to 
be published under the Interplay name. We would love to 
hear any comments you have concerning the products we 
make. Most of all, we hope you have fun! 


Thanks, 
From the crew at Interplay 
Please write us at: Interplay Productions 


37108. Susan, Ste. 100 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 


Should you have any problems you can reach us at 
(714) 549-2411. 


The Bard’s Tale and Wasteland are trademarks of Electronic Arts. Tass Times in Tonetown is a trademark of Activision, Inc. 
Battle Chess is a trademark of Interplay Productions. Neuromancer is a trademark of Cabana Boy Productions. 


Battle Chess 
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TROY WORRELL 
DESIGNED BY: INTERPLAY PRODUCTIONS 
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We would like to make a special mention to Todd Camasta for breathing so much life into a very 
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Battle Chess 


There is a darkness over the battlefield. The wind sighs gently and there, in the distance, comes the flash of 
lightning and the rumble of thunder. With a sudden gust of wind, your warriors appear—the King, the Queen, 
two each of Bishops, Knights and Rooks, and before them all, a row of pawns. Waiting, your King turns to 
you, ready to order his servants forward to their deaths in your battle to rule the field. Yet you hesitate. In that 
moment, you hear the clank of armor as the wind grows stronger, and somewhere nearby, there comes the 
sound of metal upon metal as one of your warriors draws his blade, impatient for the coming slaughter. 
Suddenly, the thunder crackles overhead and lightning flashes shadows upon the checkered board. The time is 
come. There can be no more delay. The storm is upon you, and so too the battle. You make your choice—a 
pawn marches forward against the darkness opposing you. And here, the game begins.... 


The purpose of this manual is to show you how to play the game of chess. This will include the basic rules of 
the game, the movement patterns of each piece, some simple suggestions to help you win, and an explanation of 
the different phases of the game. 


Basics of Chess 


Chess is a sea in which a gnat may drink and an elephant may bathe. 
—Proverb from India 


The goal of playing a game of chess is identical to that of many other games—specifically, defeating your 
opponent. In chess, this is done by placing your opponent’s King in checkmate. 


The Basic Basics 
Here are the rules of chess in a nutshell: 


¢ Two opponents play against each other. One player is usually White, and the other, Black. (In the Amiga 
version of Battle Chess, the colors are Magenta and Blue.) 


¢ Each player has one King, one Queen, two Rooks, two Bishops, two Knights, and eight Pawns. 


¢ The object of the game is to put the opponent’s King in “checkmate” (see below). 


¢ The White player moves first and then the two players alternate moves. You must move when it is your turn. 


¢ You may only move one piece per turn (with the exception of castling; see the section of the manual titled 
“Castling.”) A move is when a piece moves from one square to another square. Each kind of piece moves in its 
own individual way, described in the section of the manual titled, “The Individual Pieces.” 


¢ No piece (except the Knight) may jump over or pass through any other piece on the board when it moves. 
Only one piece can be on a square at a time. 


« Any piece may capture any of the opponent’s pieces by landing on the same square with it. The captured 
piece is removed from the board and is out of the game. You may only capture one piece per turn. 


¢ When an opponent’s piece threatens the King and that piece could capture the King on the next move, the 
King is-said to be in “check.” 


¢ If your King is in check, you must either move the King out of check, block the attack with another piece, or 
capture the piece putting your King in check. If you cannot escape check in one of these ways, the King is in 
“checkmate,” you lose, and the game is over. 


The Pieces 


2 BISHOPS 2 KNIGHTS 2 ROOKS 


SX 


In Battle Chess, your pieces will appear as follows: 


The Board 


As you can see by looking at your screen, the chessboard consists of 64 alternating Dark and Light Squares—32 
White and 32 Black. For the purpose of this manual, the light squares and pieces will be referred to as “white” 
and the dark as “black”, to match traditional chess notation. Battle Chess’s pieces (in the Amiga version) are 
Magenta and Blue. The squares are arranged in 8 rows of 8 squares each. When you boot up Battle Chess, all 
the pieces are in their starting positions. All chess games start from this initial position. 


Movement 


In the game of Chess, White always moves first. This means that the player controlling the White pieces moves 
one White piece for his or her first turn. The Black player moves next, also limited to one move for one piece. 
The actual game itself, then, consists of the players making a series of alternating moves, one piece at a time— 
specifically, White first, then Black, then White, then Black, and so on until the end of the game. The only time 
that a player may move more than one piece per turn is during castling (see Castling), and this may occur only 
once per player in any game. 


Movement Restrictions 


With the exception of the Knight, all chess pieces must move in straight lines. Some chess pieces may move 
“on the rank”, that is, in any straight line across the board (see Figure 2). Other pieces may move “on the file”, 
that is, in any straight line up and down the board (see Figure 3). And there are other pieces which move “on 
the diagonal”—specifically, in any straight line of squares that meet at one corner only (see Figure 4). Some of 
the pieces may even move using a combination of these—on the rank, on the file and/or on the diagonal. 


Figure 2. Figure 3. Figure 4. 


The only restriction on this movement is that you cannot move your pieces through or into a square already 
occupied by another one of your pieces (again, the only exception to this is the Knight—it can move through or 
over any pieces, but it cannot land in a square already occupied by a piece unless it intends to capture that 
piece). You can move a piece into a square already occupied by one of your opponent’s pieces, however, 
provided you have a clear line of attack—this is your primary method for capturing an opponent’s pieces 
(specific methods of attack will be covered under each individual piece description). 


The Individual Pieces 


The King 


The King is your most important piece. As noted above, once he is “checkmated,” the game is over. The two 
primary goals of your game, then, will be to protect your King from being checkmated and to put your 
opponent’s King in checkmate instead. You will do this by using a combination of defenses and attacks by your 
various pieces. Without them, your King is practically helpless. 


With the exception of castling (see Castling), your King can only move one square at a time in any one 
direction (see Figure 5). Under no circumstance may your King move into check—that is, your King may not 
move directly into a clear line of attack from an opposing player’s piece. This does not mean, however, that 
your King is completely defenseless—if there is an enemy piece directly adjacent to your King, you can use 
him to take that piece, provided that you’re not moving him into check. This is the only way you can use your 
King to directly attack another piece. Obviously, then, the King is not a piece intended to be heavily used in 
offense. In fact, it’s fairly safe to say that if you’re reduced to relying heavily on the King’s offensive capability 
early in a game, things are getting pretty grim. Toward the end of a game, however, both sides have usually 
been reduced to a handful of pieces, and at this time, the King’s attacking power can be very useful. Generally 
speaking, however, you should strive toward successfully defending the King while carrying on your offense 
with the other pieces, and, with this balance of power, you’ll have a much better chance at victory. 


Figure 5. 


The Queen 


Like your King, your Queen can move or attack in any straight line in any direction. Unlike your King, 
however, your Queen can move as many squares as you want, provided there is a clear path (See Movement 
Restrictions). Figure 6, below, illustrates a Queen’s movement from a sample square near the middle of the 
chessboard. No other piece has such a wide range of movement, which makes the Queen your most powerful 
piece. Even so, don’t be tempted to overuse or rely too heavily upon your Queen—as you will see, a good 
game of chess is won using a combination of pieces, and over-reliance on any one piece is an almost guaranteed 
path to defeat. 


Figure 6. 
The Rook 


Your two Rooks (each side has two) are restricted to rank and file movements only—that is, movement across 
the board or movement up and down the board. Like the Queen, either Rook can move from one side of the 
board to the other during a turn, again provided that the respective rank and/or file is clear of obstructing pieces. 
Because of this movement capability, your Rooks are considered second only to your Queen in terms of power. 
See Figure 7 for a more graphic representation of their movement. 


Figure 7. 


The Bishop 


Your two Bishops are restricted to diagonal movement only. For instance, provided that you have a clear path, 
you can move a Bishop from the lower left corner of the board to the upper right corner. The thing to keep in 
mind here is that both Bishops start on a color—one on Black, one on White—and that each Bishop must 
remain on the same colored squares for the entire game. If you play the White pieces, for example, the Bishop 
on the right hand side of the board starts on a white square, and will always move on white squares only. See 
Figure 8 for examples of Bishop movements. 


Figure 8. 


The Knight 


The Knight is your most unusual piece. Rather than moving in a straight line like all the other pieces, it moves 
in an “L”-shaped pattern (See Figure 9a, below). Also, unlike all the other pieces, it can skip over any pieces in 
its way. Unlike checkers, however, this does not mean that it captures any of those pieces—if there is an 
Opponent’s piece on the square where the Knight lands, only then is that piece captured. Although it should be 
fairly obvious, keep in mind that neither of your two Knights can land on a square already occupied by one of 
your pieces. Figure 9a, below, shows how the Knight moves; Figure 9b shows the Knight moving through 
other pieces; Figure 9c shows the Knight capturing an opposing piece. 


Figure 9a. Figure 9b. Figure 9c. 
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The Pawn 


The pawn is your weakest piece and, as a result, the most expendable. Pawns act as the footsoldiers of your 
army, advancing slowly across the board, performing your initial attacks. They are also the first to defend your 
side against your opponent’s attack. Unlike any of your other pieces, the pawns do not have the option of 
retreat—they can only move forward, one square at a time. The only exception to this is on each pawn’s first 
move: it may—but is not required to—move forward two squares at that time. See Figure 10 for an illustration 
of pawn movement. 


Figure 10. 


Unlike the other pieces, however, the pawns’ attack pattern does not match their movement pattern—rather, the 
pawns always attack at a diagonal (see Figure 11, below). 


Figure 11. 


The pawn may never move into a square directly ahead if it’s occupied by another piece. There is another 
method of pawn attack that occurs in only one situation: when an enemy pawn moves two squares forward, 
bypassing one of your attacking pawns in an attempt to avoid being captured (this can only occur on the enemy 


pawn’s first move). At that time, your pawn has the option of capturing the opposing pawn even though it is 
not at a diagonal from yours. Your pawn merely advances diagonally by one square, moving into the square 
directly behind the enemy pawn, and your opponent’s pawn is captured. This move is called en passant (a 
French term meaning “in passing”). It is not a required move—there will be many times when you will not 
want to take your opponent’s pawn in this situation—but it is an optional one. If you do not choose to take your 
opponent’s pawn at that time, there will be no opportunity to repeat en passant with that specific enemy pawn in 
the future—remember, one of the conditions for en passant is that it can occur only when an enemy pawn 
advances two squares, an event which can occur only once per pawn in any game. Figure 12a, below, shows a 
scene before an en passant; Figure 12b shows the en passant move itself; Figure 12c shows the result. 


Figure 12a. Figure 12b. Figure 12c. 


Finally, if any of your pawns manage to cross the entire board, upon reaching the opposite side of the board, 
your pawn must become another piece—that is, on reaching the other side, your Pawn changes into a Queen, a 
Rook, a Bishop or a Knight (it’s your choice as to which piece it becomes, but it must change into something). 
Your pawn may not remain a pawn, nor may it become a King. What this means is that, should you somehow 
manage to move all eight pawns to the other side of the board, you could theoretically have nine Queens on the 
board—your original Queen, plus eight transformed pawns. This is called “pawn promotion” (See Figure 13, 
below). 


Figure 13. 


The Individual Importance of Each Piece 


By now, you should be getting a sense of the power of each piece. The Queen, for instance, is obviously the 
most powerful. The Rook is considered next in power, and the Bishop and Knight are both in third place—the 
reason for this is, although the Knight is limited in how many squares it can move in one turn, it can still use all 
64 squares of the board. A Bishop, on the other hand, can use only 32 squares maximum (remember, a Bishop 
always Stays on its starting color), and it is this trade-off between mobility and the potential number of squares 
that can be attacked that ties these two pieces at third in power. Last, of course, is the Pawn with its very 
limited mobility. But don’t forget the Pawn’s ability to change into the most powerful of pieces if it can be 
moved completely across the board. As for the King, it is admittedly limited in power through most of the 
game, but as both sides lose more pieces, the King’s limited power will become more useful. 


A way of remembering all of this is to think in terms of points: a Queen is worth about 9 points, a Rook about 5, 
a Bishop or Knight about 3, and a Pawn about 1. Keeping this in mind, you can see that you would come out 
well ahead in power if you were able to trade a Knight for a Queen. On the other hand, the exchange of a 
Knight for a Bishop is ordinarily a fair trade. Keep in mind, however, that there will be times when you may 
want to trade a high value piece for one of much lower power—if, for instance, by trading a Queen for a pawn, 
you can set up for checkmate in the next move, then it doesn’t really matter how many points you have lost. All 
that ultimately matters in the game of chess is whether or not you win the game. Everything else, including 
points, 1s second. 


Castling 


This move can occur only once per player per game. It is the only time that a player may move two pieces 
during one turn, and the only time that a King may move more than one square during one turn. It is a powerful 
defensive move and, as a matter of good strategy, it is recommended that you “castle” fairly early in the game. 
Specifically, castling can only occur when there is a cleared path between your King and either of the two 
Rooks. If that condition is met, and provided you meet a couple of other restrictions, you may move your King 
two squares to the right or left, depending on which Rook you are using, while the Rook is moved to the 
opposite side of the King. When you are finished with castling, the Rook ends up closer to the center of the 
board. Figure 14a, on the next page, shows the board before castling. Figure 14b shows castling on the King’s 
side, and Figure 14c shows castling on the Queen’s side. 


Figure 14a. Figure 14b. Figure 14c. 


Castling Restrictions 


Not surprisingly, there are restrictions on the use of castling. You already know one of them—there must be a 
clear path between the King and the Rook which will be used to castle. The other two are: 1) the two pieces 
involved—the Rook and King—must not have been moved at any time during the game preceding the castling, 
and 2) the King must not be in check, cannot move into check, and cannot move through check (that is, if there 
is a Clear line of attack by an opposing piece on any square in-between the King and the Rook, the King may 
not castle in that direction, even if the path is clear of other pieces). Figures 15a, 15b, and 15c show situations 
in which White may not castle. In Figure 15a, the King is in check, so castling is illegal. In Figure 15b, the 
King would have to move through check while castling, which is also illegal. In Figure 15c, the King would 
end up in check after castling, and the King may never move into check. 


Figure 15a. Figure 15b. Figure 15c. 
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Check and Checkmate 


Both the terms “check” and “checkmate” have already been used several times in this manual. Here, we will go 
into more detail. 


First, the terms “check” and “checkmate” always involve the King. Why? Because the King is the only piece 
which can be placed in a condition of check or checkmate. It is also the only piece which cannot put another 
King into check or checkmate. 


And specifically what is check? Check is when your King is under direct attack by an opposing piece. In the 
case of the Queen, Rook, Bishop and Pawn, this attack will come in a straight, unblocked line (rank, file, or 
diagonal) to your King. In the case of the Knight, the direct attack will be in an “L” pattern, possibly directly 
over some of your defending pieces. Keep in mind that a Queen, Rook or Bishop can place your King in check 
from the opposite side of the board, provided that there is a clear path between the attacking piece and your 
King. As for the pawn, it can place your King in check only if it is at an adjacent diagonal from your King. 
The only exception to this is when a pawn actually reaches the other side of the board—at that time, as the pawn 
is promoted, a King in that same rank may suddenly fall into check as the pawn is replaced with, for example, a 
Rook or Queen (but again, the King can only be in check at that moment if there is a clear path between the 
King and the attacking piece; once more, the only exception to this is the Knight, which does not require a clear 
path between it and any piece it is attacking). 


There are three ways to escape check: (1) the King may move out of the line of attack; (2) another piece may 
move and block the line of attack; (3) the attacking piece may be captured. You must escape check in one of 
these ways as soon as the King is in check. If you can’t escape check, then the King is in checkmate and the 
game is over. A simple definition of checkmate: “An attack on the King which allows no possible escape.” 


Remember that you can never move the King into check, nor move another of your pieces so that a “revealed” 
line of attack places your King in check. These rules may be factors in blocking the King’s escape from check, 
So watch out for them. As stated earlier, one of your prime objectives is to avoid being placed in checkmate, 
while simultaneously trying to place your opponent’s King in checkmate instead. 


The next page illustrates several examples of check and checkmate positions. 
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Figure 16a shows the White Queen checking the Black King. The Black King can move one square to the left 
or right to escape check, or move its Bishop between the King and Queen to block the attack. 


Figure 16b shows the White Bishop checking the Black King. The King can escape check by moving one 
square to the left or right. 


Figure 16c shows the White Bishop checking the Black King. The Black King can escape by moving to quite a 
few different squares, or the Black Rook can move to block the attack. 


Figure 16d shows a “discovered check”—when the White Knight moves, the Black King “discovers” that he 
has been checked by the White Rook. (The Black King can escape by moving to either side.) 


Figure 16e shows a checkmate of the Black King by the White Queen—the White Queen has just moved across 
to QR7, checking the Black King. Since there is no place the Black King can move where he won't be in 
check, it’s checkmate. 


Figure 16f shows a checkmate of the Black King by the White Bishop. Again, the Black King cannot escape 
from check, so he is in checkmate. 


Figure 16a. Figure 16b. Figure 16c. 


Figure 16d. Figure 16e. Figure 16f. 
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If you wish to review the specifics on each piece before we continue, refer to the previous sections. The next 
part of this manual deals with chess strategy. 


Chess Notation 


For the purpose of showing you some basic opening moves, and so you can study and understand other books 
on chess strategy, you should know basic chess notation. So, some simple things to remember before we begin: 


If you divide the chess board vertically right down the middle, you will notice that both Queens are to one side 
of the line, while the Kings are on the other. This is important for chess notation, since every piece on the 
Kings’ side of the board is referred to as “King’s (piece)”, i.e., King’s Rook, King’s Bishop, etc., while every 
piece on the Queens’ side is referred to as “Queen’s (piece)”, i.e., Queen’s Rook, Queen’s Knight, etc. See 
Figure 17, below, for an illustration of this and the standard abbreviation for each piece. 


Queen’s Side 
King’s Side 


IWS 


Queen’s Queen’s 
Rook Bishop Queen King 
QR QB Q K 


Figure 17. 
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This also applies to Pawns (see Figure 18, below). It is important to note, however, that it is not necessary to 
continually refer to pawns using their full names, 1.e., King’s Rook Pawn can just be referred to as a Pawn 
during a move unless it is unclear precisely what pawn you are using. 


~ Queen Rook Pawn fa King Rook Pawn 


Queen Knight Pawn King Knight Pawn 
Queen Bishop Pawn King Bishop Pawn 
Queen Pawn King Pawn 
Figure 18. 


As for the files (the up and down columns of squares on the board), keep in mind that they are named just like 
the pieces, 1.e., the King’s file is the file the King 1s located on, while the Queen’s Knight file is the file that the 
Queen’s Knight is located on. See Figure 19, on the next page, for an illustration of this. 


The ranks (the rows of squares across the board) each have two names, depending on whether you are looking 
at them from the Black or White side. See Figure 19 for specific rank names. 


Now you should be able to see that every location on the board can be identified by a combination of rank and 
file. Since there are two names for each rank location, there are consequently two names for every square. 
Using abbreviations, each square on the board is identified as shown in Figure 20, on the next page. The top 
name in each square is the Black player’s name for that square; the lower name is the White player’s name for 
the same square. 


Keep in mind that when the White player moves, you must use the White player’s names for the squares he or 


she 1s playing. Likewise, when the Black player moves, use the Black player’s names for the squares he or she 
is playing. 
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CO” OC 222. 242 
Black’s Ist rank fe a s White’s 8th rank 


Black’s 2nd rank 
Black’s 3rd rank 
Black’s 4th rank 
Black’s 5th rank 
Black’s 6th rank 


White’s 7th rank 
White’s 6th rank 
White’s 5th rank 
White’s 4th rank 
White’s 3rd rank 


Black’s 7th rank 
Black’s 8th rank 


White’s 2nd rank 


Mis eS a | White’s Ist rank 


Figure 19. 


Figure 20. 


Now that you know the names of each piece and each square, the only other thing to understand is the shorthand 
to record each move, i.e., P-K4. P-K4 is the most common first move in most chess games—it means that the 
King’s Pawn moves out two ranks to rank four. The Pawn’s starting position of King’s Two is given as obvious 
(on a first move, where else would it be?) as is the fact that the Pawn being used is the King’s Pawn. 


alte) 


See Figure 21, below, for some of the more common chess abbreviations. 


Figure 21. 


Sample Chess Game Walk-Through 


To put it all together, let’s play a quick sample game over the next few pages, with notation and illustrations. 
This particular game is called the “Scholar’s Mate.” 


The chess notation for this entire game is as follows: 


WHITE (You) BLACK (The Enemy) 
ig P-K4 P-K4 
re B-B4 B-B4 
3. Q-R5 N-QB3?? 
4. QxBP mate 


What does this mean? Let’s see: 


For White’s first move, P-K4, the board looks like Figure 22, on the next page. 
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| Black responds by doing exactly the same thing (P-K4) in Figure 23: 


Figure 22. 


Figure 23. 
In Figure 24, White moves its King’s Bishop to the 4th rank of the Queen’s Bishop file (B-B4): 


Figure 24. 


Black’s response to this is to move its King’s Bishop to the 4th rank of its Queen’s Bishop file (B-B4) in 
Figure 25: 


Figure 25. 


The next thing that White does is to move its Queen to the 5th rank of the King’s Rook file. This is an 
important move because the Queen is now threatening two of Black’s pieces—by attacking at a diagonal, the 
Queen can take Black’s Bishop’s Pawn on the next move (see Figure 26, below) or the Queen can take Black’s 
King’s Pawn (see Figure 27, below). One of these attacks, the attack against the Black Bishop’s Pawn, will 
lead to checkmate and the end of the game if Black fails to respond properly. The other attack will lead only to 
check because, after the Queen captures the King’s Pawn, the Queen’s line of attack against the King could be 
blocked by any of several Black pieces—the Black Queen, the King’s Bishop, or the King’s Knight. 


Figure 26. Figure 27. 


Black responds to these two potential attacks by guarding the King’s Pawn. As you can see by the notation, the 
“2?” denotes a very bad move. The reason? Although the Knight is now guarding the King’s Pawn— 
guaranteeing that the White Queen would be captured if it were to capture the Pawn—Black has failed to guard 
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against the more deadly attack: the White Queen’s attack against the Bishop’s Pawn. The board now looks like 
Figure 28, below. 


Figure 28. 


White finishes the game by moving the Queen to the 7th rank in the King’s Bishop file and taking the Bishop’s 
Pawn (see Figure 29, below). This places the King in checkmate. Remember our definition of checkmate: the 
King is in check, cannot take the Queen without entering into check (notice that the Queen is guarded by its 
Bishop at B4), and cannot escape to any other unoccupied square that is not already under attack by the Queen. 
Also, the attacking Queen cannot be eliminated by any other piece, nor have its line of attack blocked. 


Figure 29. 


There are several simple ways in which Black could have avoided checkmate. One is as simple as moving the 
Black Queen to King’s Two (written as Q-K2) which would have simultaneously guarded both pawns under 
attack and which would have ended the threat of check or checkmate by the White Queen (the reason, of course, 
is because the White Queen could then be taken by the Black Queen). Figure 30, on the next page, shows this 
simple defense. 
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Figure 30. 


The other defenses against this attack should also be obvious. Try a few variations on this game, and you 
should see the alternatives. 


And, with that, you now should have a basic understanding of the game of chess as well as a basic 
understanding of chess notation. 


Now for some more detail: 


The Three Phases of a Chess Game 


A chess game can be said to have three phases: an opening game, a middle game, and an end game. Let’s talk 
about each one of them. 


The Opening Game 


The opening game can be defined as that portion of the game that occurs generally between the first move and 
the eighth to the fifteenth move. The point of the opening game is to organize and coordinate your pieces as 
quickly as possible in order to take maximum advantage of their power. If you’re a beginner, this is where you 
are going to make most of your mistakes. The mistake made in the sample game above, for instance, is fairly 
common. An even simpler variation of that game—which can be just as easily lost by a bad move—is called, 
appropriately, the “Fool’s Mate.” This game is pictured in Figure 31, on the next page. 


As you can see, the attack again relies heavily on early development of the Queen and on White’s poor 
responses to that development. Keep in mind that the Fool’s Mate and the Scholar’s Mate are regarded as very 
amateur games—ordinarily, even a poor player will spot your attempt to play one of these games and will 
respond with an appropriate defense. 
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WHITE BLACK 
1 P—KB3? P—K4 
2 P—KN4?? Q—RS5 mate 


Figure 31. 


The Fool’s Mate and Scholar’s Mate, then, are two games to avoid. There are plenty of better ways to start your 
chess game. In fact, there are 169,518,829, 100,544,000,000,000,000,000 possible combinations of the first 10 
moves. To avoid making the wrong opening moves, keep the following things in mind: 


© Your first move should be a center Pawn (the Queen’s Pawn or King’s Pawn). Otherwise, do not move too 
many of the other pawns and never forget that a Pawn cannot retreat once it goes forward. 


-e Avoid moving the same piece twice during the opening game. Remember, if the point of the opening game is 
to organize and coordinate your pieces as quickly as possible in order to take maximum advantage of their 
power, then wasting several moves on one piece isn’t likely to assist this. On the other hand, if by moving the 
same piece twice you have a chance to make a useful capture, or if you can take advantage of an opportunity 
created by a blunder on your opponent’s part, then do it. The key thing to always remember is that winning 1s 
all that matters in chess—if, by breaking some of these general guidelines, you can still win, then by all means, 
break these rules. Keep in mind, however, that these guidelines will generally help you to win. 


¢ Move out your Knights and Bishops before you move out the Rooks and Queen. For best control of the board, 
try to move them toward the center of the board—from the center, each piece will then have greater control of 
the board around it. From the edge of the board, the area controlled by each piece is obviously diminished. 


¢ Initially, you should stay on your side of the board. This strategy was violated by the White Queen in the 
Fool’s Mate and by the Black Queen in the Scholar’s Mate—if you try these games against an experienced 
player, you will learn the hard way why it’s not a good idea to violate this particular rule. 
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¢ Castle early in the game. This will give you a stronger defense, move one of your Rooks to a better attack 
position, and allow your other pieces to concentrate on the offensive. It is also a good idea to castle on the 
King’s side—this way you have less area to defend. 


¢ Do not move your Queen out too early. It is unlikely you will be able to accomplish a Fool’s Mate or 
Scholar’s Mate, and it is far more likely that your opponent will concentrate all attacks on your Queen. 


* Move your Rooks to K1 or QI. If you have castled early, and if you opened with a center pawn move, this 
will allow your Rooks a greater range of power than leaving them in either corner. 


¢ Do not prematurely move your most powerful pieces into the center of the board. To do so invites attack 
against them by other pieces—for instance, to move your Queen out too early invites attack by weaker pieces, 
even Pawns. Likewise, if you move one of your Rooks out into the center of the board prematurely, you risk 
losing it to a Knight, Bishop or Pawn. 


If you keep these things in mind during your opening game, you will have a better chance at winning. 
The Middle Game 


This is the part of the game that follows your opening development (your opening attempts to maximize your 
power over the board) and that precedes the final battle to finish off your opponent. This is the phase of the 
game where the attack is critical—you want to be on the offensive here. As in the opening game, however, 
there are some general things to keep in mind during this phase: 


¢ T'ry to get ahead in power or position. This is the portion of the game where you will concentrate on capturing 
pieces—particularly powerful pieces. Concentrate on attacking, gaining territory and points, decimating your 
enemy, and thereby advancing toward checkmate. Attack, but be certain you are not leaving holes in your 
defenses (remember, you should have already castled). Keep in mind that whoever is on the attack at this time 
is less likely to make an error than whoever is on the defensive. Attack! 


* Be especially careful where you put your pieces. This may sound like ridiculously simple advice, but keep in 
mind that, during the opening game, the important center of the board is fairly open, still subject to control by 
either player. During the middle game, the center is generally cluttered with many of the squares guarded by 
one or more pieces, making each move more dangerous than in the opening game. 


¢ Watch your opponent’s moves. During the middle game, his moves—like yours—will be used to both 


decrease your numbers and increase his power. Remember: your opponent is setting up for checkmate 
(hopefully, he or she isn’t the only one). 
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All of this will set you up for the end game. 
The End Game 


This is the portion of the game where, all things being equal, both sides will have relatively few pieces left on 
the board, the King may actually be part of an offensive strategy, and where a Pawn or two may even have 
crossed the board to become a Queen or some other powerful piece. Because you will have fewer pieces on the 
board, the pieces that remain will increase in importance—therefore, now more than ever, use every piece to its 
full potential. 


Some Simple Rules to Keep in Mind: 


At the end of the game, your least powerful pieces are going to assume a new importance. Just the difference of 
a pawn or two may decide the outcome of a game—after all, remember that once a pawn crosses the board, it 
can be promoted to a Queen. The use of pawns specifically during the end game, then, is a major end game 
Strategy. With that in mind: 


Some Important Pawn-Related, End Game Rules: 
If you are two pawns ahead of your opponent, winning the game is considered easy, assuming you make no 
major mistakes. This can even be said of the player who is only one pawn ahead, but, of course, the opposing 


player will target that pawn once it tries to run for a pawn promotion. 


Two of your pawns in a row (one directly in front of the other) is a weak position. Likewise, a pawn by itself is 
weak or, for that matter, so is a pawn that is blocked from forward movement. 


If one or several of your pawns are able to pass through your opponent’s lines of defense, advance them as fast 
as you can toward the other side of the board (with the intent, obviously, of promoting them to Queens). 


If you are one or two pawns ahead of your opponent, and if you must make a choice between specific types of 
pieces to trade, then trade your power pieces first (your Queen, Rooks, Knights, and Bishops), but not your 


pawns. 


If you are one or two pawns behind your opponent, and if you must make a choice between specific types of 
pieces to trade, then trade your pawns, not your power pieces. 
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If you are down to one Bishop, avoid putting your pawns on squares that are the same color as your Bishop (that 
is, if you have a Bishop that moves only one white squares, don’t block the white squares with your pawns). 


If you and your opponent trade away all your power pieces, don’t worry—when pawns are the only pieces left 
(except for the King, of course), you still have the potential of trading each pawn for a Queen. In some ways, 
therefore, this is actually the easiest kind of game to win. 


A Few Other End Rules with Other Pieces: 


By the end of the game, your King will become a more powerful piece. Take advantage of that power; if you 
are going to use your King offensively, now is the time. 


If you have two Bishops, and your opponent has only a Bishop and Knight, then you have the advantage. 
Following that line of thought, then, Bishops are generally better than Knights during the end game, so if you 
must trade power pieces, trade the Knights first. 


Drawn Games: The Other Ending 


As said earlier, the entire point of chess is winning. Unluckily, there is another possibility—as in real life, if 
there is a chance of total victory or total defeat, there must also be a chance of a no win/no defeat for both sides 
simultaneously. In chess, that situation is called a “draw” or “stalemate.” 


There are several different types of “drawn games.” These include: 


Draw by Perpetual Check: This occurs when one player continually puts the other player’s King in check (not 
checkmate) and the checked player has no alternative but to endlessly repeat the same moves to avoid check. 


Draw by Stalemate: For the purpose of explaining this, let’s look at it strictly from your point of view. 
Stalemate occurs when 1) it is your turn to move, 2) your King is not in check, and 3) your only remaining 
move is to move the King onto a square which would place him in check (which, of course, is illegal). If these 
three conditions have been met, then this is stalemate and the game is over. No one can claim victory, but then, 
no can claim defeat either. 


Draw by Insufficient Checkmating Material: Simply, neither side has enough pieces left on the board to achieve 
checkmate. 


Draw by Mutual Agreement: This is when both players agree that a game is drawn. 
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Fifty Move Draw: If fifty moves have been made on each side without a single capture or a single pawn move, 
then the game should be considered drawn (for obvious reasons, this rarely happens). 


Repeat Move Draw: If a player repeats the exact same moves for three continuous game turns, then the game 
can be considered drawn. 


Closing Comments 


This manual covers only the basic moves and basic strategies of chess as well as basic chess notation. With 
these skills, you can now go to your local library or book store and find books that will go into much more 
detail than this manual—and almost all of them will include records of the games of past and present chess 
masters. Since you now know how to read chess notation, you can study and learn from these books and from 
the games inside them. But, of course, all of it is nothing without playing the game—and so, here, in front of 
you, is the battlefield: your chessboard. Your warriors stand ready, your training is finished, and there, the 
storm draws near. Battle Chess awaits you. Let the battle, and the legend, begin... 


Your move. 
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APPENDIX A: COMPLETE CHESS GAMES 


What follows here are twenty games played between chess masters. These games bring together everything 
that has been discussed in the manual...and much more. In each case, the players are identified with the 
White player listed first, followed by the location and date of the match, and the type of opening used. 


For help on understanding chess notation, see the section of the manual titled, “Chess Notation’’. 


(ll). Fascher ——- Olafsson, Bled 1961, Sicilian Defense 

# WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
le P-K4 P=OB4 lien R=02 KR-Q1 29), BPXP KRE xP 
Ze N-KB3 P-KN3 us K=R1 B=B3 SON, Psee BxP 
a> On PxP Vig, »O-RNI N-Q2 31. R-R1 Q-Bl 
A. NxP Biz aoe P= 25 P=N3 a2 3 pe Oot BRS 
of N-OB3 N-QB3 19). Rijol N-B4 33% RXR Bx 
6. B=K3 N=B3 ZO, N=NS! O=K2Z on: R4xB O=K3 
ee B-QB4 O-R4 ae NxOP NxXBP pew R=KBL B=B5 
8. O-O P-Q3 22%. —NxN NxB 36. P-N3 O-R6 
oe N-N3 Q-B2 Ae OxN PXN See R4-R1 BxXP 
107 B=K2 O=0 24. B=K2 BxRP Crops Re=Ro+ K-N2 
Te. P=B4 P-QR4 25% P=-QON3 B=Kil 39. RXP+ K=R3 
i. P-QR4 N-QN5 205. B-B4 PHRoS 40. R=R6+ I=¢ 
£3. Rob! P-K4? ale, BOS RxXN 
14; B=B3 B=02 285, BR R=05 

(2). Pétrosian -—- Schmid, Zurich 1961, Modern Benont Defense 

# WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
ae P= @4 P-QB4 i P-QOR4 P-N3 Zoe R=NiS K=-R1 
Cad P= 05 P=03 gee N-B4 B=OR3 24. R=N3 R=K2Z 
Ss P=OB4 P-KN3 14. B=N5 BxN 25 R= R=-KNZ 
4. N-QB3 B-N2 lies BxXB P-QOR3 Z2O% Pio PRP 
Dies P=K4 N-KB3 eG. K=Ri RN Dal OxP N2=Ki 
oe B=K2 O=0 ae O=K2! O-Bl Zo. RXR BxXR 
Wes N-B3 P=K3 jou B-B4 B=-Bi 29, RxXxB! KR 
oS. O=0 ee aa a o.. OR-Ni N-R4 Sy O=Ki= K-N3 
o. BPxXP eel gall ZO. B-Q2 P=B4? clas P=06! QO-N2 
LOL N02 N-R3 2. 9 PeKN4@! N=B3 S25 “O=ho? L=@ 
ills P=—63! N=B2? 22s NPxP Pee 
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Rp 
MNF Ow 


a 
MF Ow 


mW NY FF 


CS Oy) Oras Gt NS 


Co =) 6) CS BW hw 


Spassky =- Ghibescu, 
WHITE BLACK 
P-04 N-KB3 
P-QB4 P-OB4 
P=Oo P-K4 
N=0B3 P=603 
P-K4 B=K2 
N-B3 = 
B-03 ON-Q2 
O-K2 N=K1 
P-KN4! P-KN3 
B=R6 N-N2 
Q=O=0 N=B3 
P-KR3 P-R3 
Burn .=-—= Duras, 
WHITE BLACK 
P-0Q4 P-0Q4 
P-QOB4 P=K3 
N-QB3 P-QOR3 
P=K3 N-KB3 
N=B3 B=KZ 
B=O3 PxP 
BxBP P-QN4 
B=N3 B-N2 
0=0 ON=qZ 
QO-K2 P-B4 
R-OL O-N3 
B=O2 O=0 
Benko -- Petrosian, 
WHITE BLACK 
N=KB3 N=KB3 
P-KN3 P-0O4 
B=NZ P=B3 
P-B4 PxP 


Breslau 1912, 


Beverwijk 1967, 


it 


ie 
14. 
leer 
LG: 
us 
ee: 
dec 
20. 
21; 
Ze. 
Zs 
24. 


it 


tee. 
14. 
Lu 
LG. 
ae 
ex 
i 
20). 
eae 
Le, 
aos 
24. 


Bled 1959, 


se 


con DD UO 


WHITE 


ROI=-N1 


N=O2 
P-KR4 
B=K3 
P=NS 
P-B4 


NPxXPep 


PxP 
N=B3 
RXN 
NxP 


NxP/N4! 


WHITE 


B=K i 
B=BZ 
N-N1 
QN-Q2 
N=B1 
N-N3 
P-K4 
B=O2 
PsP 

QxQ 

B=Nti 
PxP 


WHITE 


N=R3 
P=05 
N=Ko! 
O20, 


aH 


Old Benoni Defense 


BLACK 


B=O2 
K=Rl 
N-N1 
P-KR4 
B=K1 
P=B4 
NxP 
PSP 
N-N5 
Pak 
N-R4 
N-N6 


Queen's Gambit Declined 


BLACK 


P=B5! 
PeNS 
QO-N4 
KERB 1 
P-QOR4 
B=R3 
P=R5 
P=N6! 
BPxP 
Bx 

Pe 6! 
P=N7! 


Reti Opening 


BLACK 


P-QN4 
Pee 
P=OR3 
B=Nz 


WHITE 


QO-N2 
P-K5 
OxN 
P-K6 
O-K4 
OxB 
N-K4 
NK4-B6 
B=K4 
O-KNS 
NxB 
O-kKo+ 


WHITE 


ged 0 
Paks 
N-K4 
RXB 
N-Q6 
N-KN5 
Jc cel 4 
N-N5 
NxR 
NXN 

BxR 
N=? ch 
Resigns 


WHITE 


O=N3 
R-O! 
QOxOP'! 
NXN 


BLACK 


NxR 
R=B2 
R-KR2 
B-KN4 
BxBr 
O=KzZ 
RxXP 
O- OBZ 
O-R4 
P-KN4 
RR1IxXN 
i= 


BLACK 


BxP 
N-04 
B=BS 
RXR 
R=Bz 
B-0O6 
BxB 
R-Re 
B-B4 


RXR ch 
P-N8=0 


K-BL 


BLACK 


PKS 
O=BZ 
ON=02 
QOxN 


PPR 
WN eR 


— 
~~ 


Pre 
GO = © ) O&O =i 6) Get GW NH FE 


ke 
@ oO CO =) Oy OF aS GIN 


O=B2 O=BZ Zia. N=O6 O-B3 
B-K3 P-Ba! Cee Me pani OxN 
BxB QOxB 23. R=O04 R=Bi! 
BxP R=Bi 24. 7RxO Rx® 
P-QN4 N=K5 25. P=OR4 R-Nid 
O=NZ BxB! 265, ‘EXP Pace 
PxB O=¢ 27. R=RT P=N¢! 
N-B4 RxXP 28. j(PaR4 B=ON5 
Flamberg -- Alekhine, Mannheim 1914, Ruy Lopez 
WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
P-K4 P-K4 14... R=K3 N=B5 
N-KB3 N=0OB3 15. BepBz P-QB4! 
B=-N5 P-ORS LG. N=NS Peo. 
B-R4 N=B3 ee NZ P=B4 
0=0 NxP Le. jINeB R=BzZ 
P-Q4 P-QN4 19. ‘ReKNS N-N3 
B=N3 P-Q4 202 SP=B4 P-QR4 
PxP B=-K3 Zi SE=KS P=N5 
P=—3 B=K2Z 22. %NeO2 O=N3 
R-K1 O=0 233° NeBS B=O2 
ON=Q2 N-B4 24. N=No BxN 
N-04 NxXN 25% tree Pk 
PxXN N-Q6 26. iw=Ri N=K2Z 
Benko -- Taimanov, Buenos Aires 1960, English Opening 
WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
P-QB4 P=K3 14; (PN! ReK) 
P-KN3 P-Q4 1S, IPP PxP 
B=N2 N-KB3 6... PKS P-KR4 
N=KB3 N=B3 Vio - Nake OnmOs 
0=0 B=K2 18.°° N=B4 P=R5 
P-Q4 O=0 19. PeN4! P-N4 
PxP PxP 20. P=RS N=N3 
BeNS P=KR3 Zi¢ Peis N-N3S 
BxN BxB 22, -Q=BzZ Bao 
N#=Bs Nek 236 “NEB KR-OB1 
R=Bil P=B3 24. Rand Bok b 
P-QN4! P=R3 25. PSRs RBZ 
P-QR4! N-B4 20, Rens RGBZ) RZ 
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Zod 
30 
Spe 
32 
33% 
34. 


R-K5 
ReP ch 
R=-KRS5 
RxP 

RxXxP 
R-B/? 
Resigns 


WHITE 


Opies 
Px 

B=O3 
RxXRP 
PxXR 

O- Or 
R-N3 
B-QN1 
Bed 
R-QB3 
OF Os 
Q-O1 


Resigns 


WHITE 


KR=Ni 
B=Bi 
RARP 
BxR 
BxXKT 
P=R6 
R-N7 
P=Ri/ 
O=B5S! 
NxNP ! ! 
N=KiGw! 
QxO 
N=B: 


PaN6!2 
K=BIl 
PHRo! 
K-N2 
R=R7 
P=N7 


BLACK 


P-N6 
Be xP 
P-R6! 
RXR 

Pan 7 
R-Bie! 
RR 
RxP 

R-R8 
B=R5 
B-N4 
O=R3 


BLACK 


N=K2Z 
N= 
RXR 
0-01 
OxB 
B-K2 
eu! 
B=-Bi 
B=KZ 
BxXKN 
O=B.3 
BxO 
Resigns 


OVS OV On es GO NOt 


© Ore S16) © Se Weh 


ke 


= 
CO 


QO “Go! =) 6)" Ol a Go IN 


Fe 


Anderssen -- Kieseritzky, 
WHITE BLACK 
P-K4 P-K4 
P-KB4 PxP 
B-B4 O-RS: ch 
K=Ba P-QN4 
BxP N=KBS 
N=KBS O=R3 
P=03 N-R4 
N-R4! Q-N4 
Pawbsen -= Morphy, New York 
WHITE BLACK 
P-K4 P=K4 
N-KB3 N=-OB3 
N-B3 N=B3 
B=N5 B-B4 
0=0 0-0 
NxP RK 
NxKT QPxXN 
B-B4 P-QN4 
B=K2 NxP 
NxXN RxXN 
Bivd == Morphy, 
WHITE BLACK 
P=K4 P=K4 
N=KB3 P=@03 
P=04 P-KB4 
N=B3 BP2P 
ONxP P-Q4 
N-N3 P=KS5 
N=K5 N=KB3 
B-KN5 BHOs 
N=R5 Q=0 
@=O2 O-KiL 


London 1636, 


London 1651; 


Bishop's Gambit 


# WHITE BLACK 
9. N-B5 P-QB3 
Os P-KN4 N=B3 
il, Reni PxB 
Hee P-KR4 QO-N3 
Sx PieR5 O-N4 
14. ©=B3 N-N1 
3. BoxP O=B3 
16. =“ B3 B-B4 
Veo) 7 2-2 Ou Kni ones? 

# WHITE BLACK 
ii. “B=B3 R=K3 
sees P=B3? 0-06! 
13. P-QN4 B-N3 
4, P-QR4 PxXxP 
LS ~“ORP B=02 
6 R=Rez? OR=-K1 
id. . @=R6 OxB! ! 
1LO%, “2a R=Ns ch 
19. iecleals B-R6 
Z0 R=O1 B=N7 ch 

Philidor Defense 

# WHITE BLACK 
iia P-KN4 NxP 
es NXN OxN 
3a) Vek S N-B3 
14,0 “B=K2 Q-R6 
ieee NxXN Px 
16. B=K3 RaNd 
i. U=0-0 RxBP ! ! 
18. BxR O=R6! 
19. P=B3 OxP 
20 P-N4 O=-RS ch 


Game 


it 


ese 
Is. 
Le. 
ZA 
Zi. 
Zl 
Zot 


WHITE 


N=-05! 
B=-O6!! 
Pens?! 
K=KZ 
Nee eh 
G=BG! ch 
Bak? 


WHITE 


K=Ri 
K=BE 
K=Ni 
hae) 
ead 
RxXB 
nai 
P-Q4 
Resigns 


WHITE 


K=Bz2 
K=N2Z 
PxB 
OxR 
K=B2Z 
BxP 
R=O3s 
K=O2 
K=O] 
Resigns 


BLACK 


OxP 
BxR 
OsRe«ch 
N-QR3 
Keol 
NxQ 
L=¢ 


BLACK 


B=R6 
Ben?) och 
B=R6. ch 
BP 

BxQ 
Beare] 
R=nS 
B=K6! 


BLACK 


CORRS eh 
BxNP ! 

Ree rch 
Ox0 “ch 
P-K6! 

B=-Ba@ ch 
O-B5. ch 
O=n f seh 
O=NS ch 


(11) 


ao 
FPOWUMANTNAOBWNHE 


Ee 
NO 


He 


PRPrPRPP RPP PRP PB 
DIDMHBWNHR OCW ANDOU DB WNHE 


Zimmer -- Thaimann, 
WHITE BLACK # 
P-QB4 P-K3 2. 
P=K3 N-KB3 Laos 
N-KB3 P-QN3 i. 
B=Kz2 B=K2 ‘eye 
O=0 P-Q4 1G. 
P-04 B=03 ee ee 
N=B3 G=0 18. 
P=ONS ON-Q2 os 
B-N2 O=K2 LA Oe 
N=ONS N=K5 2 les 
NxB PxXN 22% 
Bogolyubov -- Alekhine, 
WHITE BLACK # 
P-QO4 P-KB4 19. 
P-QB4 N-KB3 20% 
P-KN3 P=K3 Zl, 
B-N2 B=-N5 ch 224 
B=O2 BxB ch 23% 
NxB N=B3 24. 
KN-B3 O=0 ZS: 
O=0 P=O3 26. 
Q-N3 K=R1 ae 
O=e23 P-K4! 20 
P-K3 P-QR4! 20: 
P-N3 O=Ki1! 30; 
P-QR3 Q-R4! Silke, 
P-KR4 N-KN5 Se 
N-N5 B=O2 S34 
P-B3 N=Be 34. 
P-B4 Paks Sloe 
KR=-O1 P=R3 36.4 


San Diego Freeway 1988, 


WHITE 


N=02 
P=B3 
OxN 
BxP 
B=O3 
QOR-K1 
P-K4 
P=K5 
P-B4 
R=K2! 
PxXP 


Hastings 922, 


WHITE 


N-R3 
N-Bl 
P=R4 
R=O2 
B=Ri 
R=KNZ 
exe 
N-B2 
N= 02 
N=O1 
RXP 
RXR 
RxO 


RXR ch 


N-B2 
N-Bl 
R=R2Z 
R=ON8 


BLACK 


ON-B3 
NxXN 
PP 
P-Q4? 
KR-Bi 
R=BZ 
OR-OB | 
N=Ki 
P-N3 
P-B4 
NxP 


Dutch Defense 


BLACK 


P-Q4! 
N-K2 
N=B3 
N=QON5 
O=K i! 
PxP 
BxXP 
B=OZ 
P-QN4! 
N-Q6 
P=N5:! 
PxQ! 
PB? !! 
K=RZ 
P=B(8) 0) eh 
N-K8! 
OxBP 
B-N4 


English Opening 


WHITE 


P=Bo 
BxN 
PxNP ! 
PxP ch 
P=Qo “ch 
O=N4 14 
R=Be ch! 
OxP eh 
Bxe ch! 
B=N?* Chet 
O-K8 


WHITE 


RXB 
P-N4 
BxN 
Pep 
P=05 
eaegle ce 
P=K4 
NxXN 
P=O6 
PB 
R=O2 
RxXO 
K=BzZ 
KxO 
K=-B2 
K=K3 
K-K4 
Resigns 


BLACK 


N=K5 
PXB 
Ree 
K=Ri 
P-K4 
R(Bl1) -B4 
KP 
K=N2 
KXR 
OxB 
1-@ 


BLACK 


QOxR 
N=B6 ch! 
PXB 
O=ki!! 
K=Na! 
K=Rh2 
NxKP 
OxN 

PRP 

PxXP 
ORK i! 
PXR 
K=B2Z 
K=NZ 
K=BzZ 
K=K3 
P=04 ch 


(ie) 

# WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
1. P=@4 N=-KB3 10. B=B4 P=OR3 ! 19... ReNa B=03!! 
2. P=QB4 P=K3 ii Ba P-QN4 20. P=K4 BPxeP ! 
3. N=RBS P=ON3 2 OF N=B3 21% ~OxN RxXP 

4. P-KN3 B=N2 is. Neen BxN 22. Q=N5 OR=-KB1 
5. B=N2 B=Kz 14. P=-KR3 O=Oi2 23. KenL R(B1) -B4 
6. . N=83 0=0 Lo hear N-R4! 24. QO=K3 B=@6! 
eee =O P-04 16. .Be@zZ P-B4! 25, QRRKi P=Roe)! 
6.) N=K5S P=BS Lie O=Ol P=N5! Resigns 

oo... PxXP BPxXP 13.  “N=Ni B-QN4 

(14) Chekhover -- Botvinnik, Leningrad 1931, Reti Opening 

# WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
I. P= O04 N=KBS We. NeRZ B=OR3 35 R=BZ ReR2 
2. N=KB3 P-QN3 1S. PB N-R4 36 OR=KBL R=Bo 
os  P=KNS B=NZ 20. B=KB1L PB 37 N=B6 R=B2 
4. B=N2 Pens ZA ReNZ KR=B1l 38 P=K5 PxXP 

a. “O=0 B=NZ Zoe Bal N-B4 39. NxKP P=B/ 
6... 'P=B4 0=0. 23, P=N4 N=-B3 40. NxR RXN 

7. QN=O2 P-B4 24. 8BxN RxXB Al. RKEKBP P-B8=Q 
oO. P=O5 P=K3 25. P= N-R4 42. R=Bo (ch K=NZ 
9. | P=k4 PxXP 265" P=BsS O=O! A3. R({B@)-B7 KeR3 
iO...’ BPXP P=03 Zi PEG NxP 44. RxQ Rk 
itt “ReKil Rei Ll 26. PxXN OxP 45. “N=-N4 ch K-N4 
i. N-Ra O=KZ 29. NCR4)-BS OxXP WG P=O6 P=-N6 
io. ON=B3 QN-Q2 30> OxO BxQ A “P=O7 R=O6 
Wa B=O2 P-QN4 31. Q@ReNI P-B6 48. K=-N3 P=RS 
tS, O=B1 O=Bt 32. BxB RxB 49... R=-B3 Pace 
16. O=B2 P-OR4 33. Nod P-R5 Resigns 

i),  P=-KR3 P=N5 34. R=KB1 P-R6 

(15) Reti -- Alekhine, Baden-Baden 1925, King's Fianchetto 

# WHITE BLACK iF WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK 
i P-KNS P-K4 4. P=O3 PxP ly B=02 BXB ch 
Z  N=KB3 PekKS 5, “Oe N-KB3 8. NxXB 0=0 

S. N=04 P-Q4 6... BenZ B=N5 ch 9. P=0B4 N=R3! 


Saemisch -- Nimzovich, Copenhagen 1923, Queens Indian Defense 
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FG LO" OO =) (OW (Ol AS Gor Nor 


ao 


FO 1G COm = ON (Or es COM NO» FS 


bh 


PXP N-QN5 Zi2) P=N4 P=R3 325.5 ReB4 NxBP 


QO-B4 N(5)xOP ce R=OB lL P=RS Ser B-N2 B=ke! 
NGZ)=N3 P=63 23% Pane PxXP SA R(B4)=B2 WN=NS5-ch 
O=0 R=Ki 24. RPxP O=BzZ S35, eR N=K4 ch 
RR=-O B=N5 Das P-N5 RP XP See K-R2 RxN! 
R=O2 O=B i: Zo Ore PP R=K6e!! Safe RXN NeNS ‘ch! 
N-QB5 B=Ro!! Zi NBs PxP 38.5 KeR3 ' NRG ich 
B=Bs B-Nd5 28 Ox? N-B6! Cele K=RzZ NxR 
B-N2 B-R6 29. ©xP OxO 40. BxR N=05 /! 
B-B3 B=NS 30, “NEO NP ch Resigns 
B=Ri P-KR4! Sis K=R2Z N=KS! 

Spielmann -- Eliskases, Match 1932, Queen's Gambit Declined 
WHITE BLACK # WHITE BLACK if WHITE BLACK 
P-04 P=04 LZ. P=B5! KPxP ! 2% KaBZ KR=Ki 
N=KB3 P=kKke Ok. P=K6 PsP 24. N=BS5 B=Bl 
P=B4 P=0OB3 7! NAP O=N3 2. P-QN4 K=Ni 
N=B3 PSP Se P-OR4 PxN! 2 Os B=NZ R({KS) -K6 
P-K4 P-QN4 G2 P=R5 O=R3 tie O=Oi P-B6 
P=K5 B-N2 ids ~@O=Bz NAO2)=B3 25, BB P-B/!! 
B-K2 N=K2 kee RXN BxR 20% OxP R=Kh7 con 
N-K4 N-04 To. OxKP K=-Bz ! SOi OxR BRE ch 
0=0 N-Q2 20. “N=B5 OR=K1 Si BHK32 RXB 
N-ND5 B=Kz2 PAO O=B3 RxB! S25 O=B1 R=ORG ch 
P=B4 P=-N3 22... NEKO R-K8 ch Resigns 
Mannheimer -- Nimzovitch, Frankfurt 1930, French Defense 
WHITE BLACK # WH TE, BLACK E WHITE BLACK 
P-K4 P=K3 i>. N-N5 P-KN3 Dae N=K5 Oris 
P-0O4 P-Q04 Loy B-B4 O=BS 24. Rei. P=N3 
N=OB3 B=-N5 peel B=O72 P-KR3 os K=RZ N=B5 
Pe Pee ive N=B3 hake 20. B=k3 P-KN4! 
N=B3 N=K2 Gr N-R2 Om cr Bie P-N3 R-B3 
B=0O3 ON-B3 lee ae O=K3 O=NZ 20% OR= KE R=KNI 
P-KR3 B-KB4 16. O=BS N=K5 29: B=Bi P-N4! 
BxB NxB oy B=B1 P=B4 GiOrs N=e3 P=KN5 
0-0 BxN 20. QO-Q3 N-R4 31. PxP RxXP 
PRE 0=¢ Zee P—-KB4 O=O2 Be %. N-N1L R4B3) =N3 
O=-O3 N=03 Das N=B3 O=B3 Sloe Rao O=Ni 
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== sMmOrodsky, 


N=K2 P-KR4! 
K=NZ Par 
Rak! R-KR3 
R=R3 O=N3! 
Labourdonnais 
WHITE BLACK 
P-K4 P-K4 
B-B4 B-B4 
O-K2 N-KB3 
P=03 N-B3 
P-QOB3 N=KzZ 
P-B4 PRP 
P-O4 Bhs 
BxP P=03 
B=@3 N-N3 
B= 5 6) 
P=KRS R=RE 
NWO2 O=K2Z 
v=0=C P-B4 
Goglidze 
WHITE BLACK 
P-QO4 P-04 
N-KB3 N-KB3 
P-B4 P=K3 
N-B3 ON-Q2 
B=N5 B=KZ 
PhS o=0 
del P=Bs 
PAE KPxP 
B=03 R=Ki 
O=B2Z P-KR3 
B=R4 N-R4 
BxB RxXB 
0-0 KN-B3 


38. 
39 
40. 
Al. 


-- MacDonnell, 


alles meals eS 


B=K3 
B=B2Z 
Baht 
Kab 


London 1834, 


WHITE 


K=Ni 
PxXP 
KN=B3s 
P-KN4 
OR=N1 
P=N5 
BxP 
P=N3 
R-N4 
P=-R4 
NxXB 
Pak 
RXR 


O=Rs!)! 
OxP 
P-R4! 
O=Ne4 


Bishop's Opening 


BLACK 


PxXP 
P-QOR4 
B=OZ 
P=R3 
P= 
Poe 
P-RO 
B=B3 
B-R4 
BxN 
R-R4 
RXB 
N=BS 


42. 
43. 
44, 


1928, Queen's Gambit Declined 


WHITE 


P-QN4! 
P-QR4! 
O=NZ ! 
P=No! 
Px 
NxXNP 
R=—65 
OxN 
N=K5 
N-N6 
BxN 
KR=B 
RK 


BLACK 


P=R3 
N=BL 
N=KE 
RPxXP 
PsP 
N=03 
NxN 
B=K3 
P=-B3 
NxXN 
BeBi 
RXR 
P-B4 


N-N1 
Koak2 
R=Bi 
Resigns 


WHITE 


O=-Bs 
P=05 
KR=Ni 
KeRE 
RxE Ca 
O=N3 
PxB 
RxQ 
OxR 
RRS ech 
PRP och 
P-B8=Q 
g=1 


WHITE 


P-R3 
O-N1! 
O-N6 
R-R5 
R=BS 
Q-R5! 
O=RS ch 
O-KB8! 
R-B8 
B-B5 
QxQ 
B-K6 


P=R5 
P=R6 
P=R7 


BLACK 


NxB 
NxQP 
N=BG “ch 
BxXP 
K=R1 
B-N3 
O-Ke. eh 
RR -ch 
NxQ 
Kane 
KxR 
N=B/ 


BLACK 


R=02 
=k Ba: 
R=KZ 
O-=Bi 
O02 
K=R1 
B=Ni 
P=po 
O=K3 
O=-BzZ 
RxQ 

1-2 


(20) 


it 
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Ruwe -- Keres, 
WHITE BLACK 
P=-04 N=KB3 
P=OB4 P=K3 
N=-KB3 P=ON3 
P=KNS B=N2 
B=N2Z B=hZ 
G=0 U0 
N=B3 N=K5 
O-B2 NxN 
OxN P=03 
O=B2 P-KB4 
N-Ki O-Bi 
P-K4 N=02 


Match 1940, 


Queen's Indian Defense 


it 


Se. 
14. 
Lo, 
Soe 
lees 
es 
ID 
20. 
Cagle 
Zee 
VE 
24. 


WHITE 


PSO 
OxP 
O=KzZ 
B=k3 
B=K3 
BxN 
B=K6 
R=O# 
N-N2 
P=p4 
RxXP 
QxQ 


eh 
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BLACK 


BPP 
N-B4 
B=KB3 ! 
Rak 
0-018! 
PRP! 
K=R1 
OP <5 
P=Oo 
P=O6!! 
OxR! ! 
BOs eh 


WHITE 


R=BZ 
K=Bi 
P=55 
P=B6 
R=O2 
N-B4 
O=Ni 
Kel 
Pak 
K=B3 
Resigns 


BLACK 


RxXB 
OR=Kal ! 
R-K4 
PRP 
B=Bi! 
R=K6! 
R=Be ch 
Rane! 
R=Ni ch 
B=NS ch 
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WARRANTY REPLACEMENTS 


Interplay Productions 
3710 S. Susan, Ste. 100 
Santa Ana, CA 92704 


COPYING PROHIBITED 


This software product is copyrighted and all rights are reserved by Interplay Productions. Battle Chess is protected by the copyright laws 

that pertain to computer software. The Battle Chess disk is not copy-protected. This does not mean you can make unlimited copies. You 
can back up the disk for your own personal use, and in fact, we recommend that you play Battle Chess on a backup copy, but it’s illegal to 
sell, give or otherwise distribute a copy to another person. 


© 1988 Interplay Productions. All rights reserved. 


NOTICE 
Interplay Productions reserves the right to make modifications or improvements to the product described in this manual at any time and 
without notice. 


MICHAEL QUARLES 


Do you have any idea what it’s like to have an artist hand you eight disks’ worth of animation data 
and your boss tells you that you have to pack it down to one? Well, that’s what happened to me. 
Brian also informed me that I would have to put my program and 200k of digitized sound on the 
same disk. Needless to say, I knew there were going to be hard times ahead for all of us working on 


Battle Chess. 


It would have been much easier on me if we could have given away a hard disk and a 2MB RAM 
card with every game! I can remember Todd, Jay, Bruce and myself working weekends and long 
hours, without such luxuries as sleep, to meet deadlines like consumer shows and demos for 
overseas buyers, and then having to go home and promise our wives that it would be over soon. It’s 
been one tough haul but we’re very proud of Battle Chess. Through all of this we kept one theme in 
mind, “‘Never ever let the quality slip.” I have to admit we had a lot of fun story-boarding the 
combats even though most of that credit goes to Todd. 


We worked this hard because of Interplay. We have a lot of talented people here—we know if we 
work hard enough we can put out great games that we all can enjoy and be proud of. 


‘From the left: Jay Patel, Bruce Schlickbernd, Mike Quarles, Todd Camasta 


Thank you for buying an Interplay product. We hope 
you find it to your liking. So we can inform you of any 
program updates, please fill out the registration card 
below and you will then be registered with our cus- 
tomer support program, entitling you to instant help 
should any problems arise with your software. 


Name 


Address 

City State Zip 

Country Phone Age M/F 
This card came in a product titled: For which machine 


Rate this game from 1(low) to 10: Graphics ___—s Sound __—s Documentation __ Overall ___ 
Where did you first hear about this product? 

Friend ___—-~MagazineAd__—_—s Magazine Review___ RetailStore_——- Other___ 

Where did you purchase this game? 

Computer store __ Softwarestore___‘Toy/hobbystore___— Bookstore ___ 


Dept. store Mail order How many other Interplay products do you own? 


What kind of hardware do you own? (Check all that apply. Please specify model.) 

Amiga ___ IBM___ IBM compatible_ = Mac___- MacII__—s Tandy __ Super Nintendo ___ 

_ SegaGenesis__- Other___ Other peripherals: Mouse __ Joystick ___ Modem ___ 
Disk Drives: (Check all that apply)5.25.0 35 2 «12meg ss 144meg = CD___ Hard __ 
Graphics Card: CGA___ EGA___ VGA___ SVGA___ Video RAM (How much) 

What type of Sound Board do you own? (If applicable) 
Processor: 8088 ___«s- 286 ss 386SX__—s«386_s«4 86 


Speed: MHz Memory: Hard Disk Size: MB 


Software Registration 
Interplay Productions 
3710 S. Susan St. Suite 100 © 
Santa Ana, CA 92704-6955 


